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AN EPISTLE OF GEORGE Fox. 1668. 


Dear Friends,—“ And an highway shall be 
there, and a way, and it shall be called the way 
of holiness: the unclean shall not pass over it.” 
This way, which is called the way of holiness, 
was spoken of by prophesy; and this way is 
Christ, who is the way of holiness, who is above 
the unclean, and destroys it, and the ground of 
it, the devil; and so, the unclean cannot pass 
over this way of holiness. This is our way, who 












go thereon. All the ravenous beasts are with- 
out, in the way of the world, without Christ and 
God. But the redeemed shall walk in the way 
of holiness, Christ Jesus ; and the ransomed of 
the Lord shall walk in this way of holiness ; and 
they that do return from the way of the 
world to Sion, shall walk in this way of ho- 
liness, with singing, and everlasting joy upon 
their heads. And they that walk in this way 
of holiness, Christ Jesus, shall obtain joy and 
gladness; and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away. And all they that walk in this way of 
holiness, their deaf ear is unstopped, and their 
blind eye isopened. And the lame man shall 
leap as an hart, and the dumb man’s tongue shall 
sing. And here he shall see waters gush out of 
the rock, and streams out of the desert, in this 
way of holiness. And in this way, he shall see 
the parched ground become a pool, and the 
thirsty land full of springs; and in the habita- 
tion where dragons lay, shall be grass with reeds 
and rushes, which begin to spring: glory be to 
the Lord forever. And this way of holiness, 
which the prophets prophesied of, is Christ Je- 
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sus, the Way, who said of Himself, Jam the 
Way ; and He is over all the fallen ways, and 
before the way of the serpent; glorified with 
the Father, before the world began. And this 
is the way of the wayfaring men,who have been 
wayfaring up and down from religion to religion, 
from worship to worship, from ove people to 
another, from one minister and teacher to 
another, and could not sit down in any of their 
ways, but wayfared, travelled, and sought. And 
now, glory be to the Lord forever thousands of 
these wayfaring men have come to find their 
way, Christ Jesus, and shall not err therein. 
They shall not err in Christ Jesus, for there is 
no error in Him, for he was before error was; 
for Christ, the way, destroys the devil and his 
works, the ground of all error. So, though they 
be called fools by all the sons of Adam, who are 
set down in their own rudiments, and who have 
persecuted these wayfaring men as fools, because 
they would not sit down with them in their rudi- 


ments, worships, self-righteousness, and national 
‘church, which national powers have established ; 
are in scorn called Quakers, to wit, Christ ; and | yet these wayfaring men walk on in their way, 
this way of holiness shall be for the wayfaring | Christ Jesus. 
men; though fools, they shall not err therein; | men in old Adam mixed with the wisdom of the 


nor shall lion, or ravenous beast, or lion’s whelp | Serpent, how they are all in their own ways, 


And they see how all the wise 


worships, and religions, and all the sects in it, 
how they are like tradesmen, plucking from one 
church to another, and getting customers, and 
drawing people from one another’s church to their 
own ways, and tearing one another to pieces, to get 
people from one another's church to themselves. J 
sought my beloved Ly night, and the watchman 
smote me. Did not the wayfaring man go tothe 
papists, and say, You watchmen of the night, 
did ye see my Beloved? What is thy beloved 
more than another's beloved, said they? What 
is thy religion, more than another’s religion? or 
thy profession, more than another’s profession ? 
so the papists smote and wounded the wayfa- 
ring man. The wayfaring man did not ask the 
papist for his beloved ; for the papists had a be- 
loved, a Mass-book ; but he asked him for his own 
Beloved, Christ Jesus. 

Well, the next watchmen were the “Common- 
prayer men of every parish. The wayfaring 
man went to those watchmen of the night, and 
said, did ye see my Beloved? They stormed at 
the wayfaring man, and said: What is thy be- 
loved more than another’s beloved, and thy re- 
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ligion more than another’s,religion ? 
smote him, and wounded him. 

Well, the next watchmen of the night were 
the Presbyterians, they were also the watchmen 
of some people; the wayfaring man went to 
them, and said, ye watchmen of the night did 
ye see my Beloved? And they were exceeding 
angry, and said: What is thy beloved more than 
another’s beloved, and what is thy religion more 
than another’s religion? Hedid not ask him 
for his beloved; for he knew he had a beloved, 
his Directory. And these watchmen smote the 
wayfaring men, and punished some, spoiled some 
of their goods, and killed some, (as in New 
England,) because they would not follow their 
beloved, as the papists and others had done be- 
fore them. 

The next watchmen were the Independents 
and Baptists; the wayfaring man went to them 
also, for they were the watchmen of some peo- 
ple, and said unto them: Ye watchmen of the 
night, did ye see my Beloved? 


gry, and said, What is thy beloved more than 
another’s beloved, and thy way more than 
another’s way, and thy religion more than anoth- 
er’s? And these watchmen of the night smote 
cruelly. 

Then the wayfaring men went to the private 
meetings of the Manifesterians and Seekers ; 
and these watchmen fell a mocking, and scofling, 
and railing, and smiting with the tongue, and 
thrust them out of their meetings. And when 
it was asked them, if they saw the wayfaring 
men’s Beloved? they scoffed at their beloved. 
And so the wayfaring men wayfared up and down 


from watchman to watchman to seek their Be- 


loved ; and many were imprisoned and persecu- 
ted by some of these watchmen of the night. 
And now, glory forever be to the Lord! thou- 
sands of these wayfaring men have found their 


beloved, and have found their way, Christ Je- | 


sus, and a fvol shall not ¢rr therein ; for there is 
no error in Christ Jesus. 

The outward Jew worshipped in his outward 
temple made with hands, at outward Jerusalem, 
and they came up yearly to worship there ; and 
if they did not come up to worship at outward 
Jerusalem, and keep the feast of tabernacles in 
the temple, upon them should be no rain; and 
their eyes were to rot out of their heads, and 
their tongues out of their mouths, that fought 
against Jerusalem. Zec. xiv. 12. So the out- 
ward Jew had but one temple in the whole 
world, and there they went to worship in it; 
and the priest had a chamber in the temple. 
And when Christ came, he ended the priesthood, 
he ended the offerings, and the tewple and the 
worship therein of the outward Jews; and set 
up another worship in the spirit and in the 
truth. For when the woman of Samaria, that 
came to Jacob’s well, said unto Christ, how that 
‘our fathers worshipped in this mountain,’ 


They also 


And these | 


watchmen of the night were also exceeding an- | 
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(where Jacob’s well was, and the well was made 
before Jerusalem was, or the temple either; for 
Jacob died in Egypt, and afterward his sons 
came out of Egypt, and builded a temple in Je. 
rusalem; and so there they set up a place of 
worship after the well was made,) then Christ 
|said unto the woman, the hour is coming, and 
now is, that they that worship the Father must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth; and not at 
| Jerusalem, nor at this mountain, is God wor. 
| shipped ; for God is a Spirit, and they that wor. 
} ship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth, 
And then did Christ set up his worship, which 
|was before the Popes, Turks, Common-prayer, 
| Presbyterian, Independent, and. other worships 
| were ; and the worship that Christ Jesus set up, 
was in the spirit and in the truth. Now where 
is this Spirit,and where is this Truth? Js it not 
within people? Soas the Jew outward was to 
worship in the temple, and there was but that one 
temple commanded of God to be built, which 
Christ came to end, who set up his worship in the 
Spirit and in the Truth : and so every man and wo- 
man in the whole world must come to the Spirit 
and Truth in their own hearts, by which they 
must know the God of Truth, who is a Spirit, 
and feel the Spirit in their own ‘hearts, and in 
the Spirit of Truth worship the God of Truth, 
who is a Spirit. 
So now, as the Jew outward was to offer his 
sacrifice in the outward temple, and no where 
else, which temple is now thrown down, he is 
not a Jew who is one outwardly, but he is a Jew 
who is one inwardly, in the Spirit and in Truth; 
and so, all ye Jews inwardly, in the Spirit, ye 
must worship in the Truth and in the Spirit. 
And so, the Jew inwardly can worship no where 
but in the temple. What temple? it is not a 
temple that is made with hands. The 
Jews outwardly worshipped in the temple that 
was made with hands; but the Jew inwardly, 
|his worship is to be in the Spirit, and in the 
Truth, and ina temple not made with hands, 
where the Spirit of Truth is. Know ye not, 
that your bodies are the temples of the Holy 
Ghost. And so all ye who are Jews inwardly in 
the Spirit, let Christ your priest have a chamber 
in your temple, that He may cleanse your tem- 
ple, and cast the rubbish out of it, which is 
come in by transgression, who doth renew you 
up into the image of God, which Adam and Eve 
were in before they fell; so that the glory of 
the Lord may fill your temple. 





Nothing does reason more right, than the 
coolness of those that offer it; for truth often 
suffers more by the heat of its defenders, thaa 
from the arguments of its opposers. 


Good measure belongs to good actions; more, 
looks nauseous, as well as insincere ; besides, it 
is persecuting the meritorious, who is out of 
countenance to hear what he deserves.—PENN. 
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Me moir of ANN How, w hlhne of Thomas How, 
of Woodbridge, England, who died on the 
25th of Third Month, 1853, aged 92 years. 





This dear friend possessed a truly benevolent 
mind, united to great energy of character; and 
having been early brought “under the power of 
godliness, she was strengthened to surmount 
many trials and difficulties which assailed her in 
the morning of life, and became a remarkable in- 
stance of a green and vigorous old age. 
a long course of years, she was enabled to exhibit 
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First month 22d, 1830. “This day I think 
I have experienced an answer to the ardent 
prayer of my heart to know what the will of my 
Heavenly Futher was, respecting giving liberally 
to a certain application, or whether it would not 
be more prudent to withhold. A little book was 
unintentionally iaid on my table ; it is called ‘ The 
Duty of Christian Benevolence.’ I took it up 
and read it, and trust I shall be faithful to the 
feelings, not excited, but strengthened and en- 


Through | couraged by its pe ‘rusal.”” 


Tenth month 27th. “This day I have paid 


a bright ex ample of practical piety and Christian | the last token of respect to the remains of m 


devotedness, in promoting the physi ical comforts, 
as well as the moral and religious welfare of her 


fellow-creatures, especially amongst the poor and 
destitute. 


The greater portion of the prime of her life} living ! 


was passed in London. Here she vigorously 
aided in the formation and support of some ex- | 
cellent institutions for the amelioration of human | 
suffering, and was especially indefatigable in her 
exertions to establish a House of Refuge for ser- | 
yants of good character, and for destitute females. 

In 1836, her husband retired from business, 
and they removed to Woodbridge, her native 
place. In this more circumscribed field of use- 
fulness she still continued her labor of love to 
those who stood in need of her assistance ; and 


d ‘voted a considerable portion, not of her abun- 
dance, but of her limited income, to the wants of | 


the indigent ; and many were the daily recipients | 
of her bounty. 

Her memoranda, found after her decease, from 
which the following are extracted, afford an inter- 
esting and instructive insight into the character 
of her religious experience ; and show, that, whilst 
desiring to benefit others, she was watchful over 
the state of her own heart, and earnest in her 
desires after that personal holiness, which is the 
fruit of a true conversion to Go d, and) living faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Karly in 1829, we find the following remark : 
“ A new year is commenced. © that I may, by 
the aid of Divine grace, be enabled, when I ex- 
amine my heart at the close of each day, tosay— 
[ have this dé 1y committed no known sin, but on 
the contrary, have endeavored to restrain every 
evil thought, —and to look with increased confi- 


dence to Him who remains to be the sinner’s | 


Friend.” 

Again in the Fifth month she writes: “ Hither- 
to the Lord hath blessed me ; and I have remem- 
bered the covenant I ‘made in early life,—‘ If 
thou wilt be with me and give me food to eat and 
raiment to put on, thou shalt be my God, and I 
will serve thee.’ I firmly believe the prayer, thus 
tremblingly made, was then answered : First 
seek the kingdom of God and the righteousness 
thereof, and all other things shall be added,’ I 
have indeed very ill performed my part, yet my 
petition has been granted. 
unto God for all his mercies ?”” 


| mercifully spared me until this day. 


| out my soul's salvation,’ 


| Father! 


brother. I am now the only one left of the 
family. © that I may, more often than the day, 
remember that I must very soon follow those 
whom I have loved, to the place appointed for all 
Truly, I may say, the most ardent desire 


of my heart is, that I may be prepared to meet 


my God. All that this world contains is of no 


value compared to the love of my—I trust | may 
say—my Redeemer. 
Nioth month 17th, 1831. “The Lord hath 
How much 
to ‘ work 
is not for me to enquire; 
as it is His righteous will to conceal such know- 
ledge from me. But I know that it cannot be 
very long, and I tremble to think that it may be 
very short. Am I prepared to meet my God ? is 
a query [ often put tomyself. Spare me, O Lord! 
a little lon: ver, and enable me to walk more bum- 
bly with Thee, and more perfectly to do thy will ! 
I think m: ny hundred times my petition has been, 
‘Lord, give me a clean heart, and renew a right 
spirit within me.” Once more, 0 my Heavenly 
! hear the oft repeated prayer, and, in 
unutterable love and mercy, grant my request!” 
1833. “ On reading the foregoing, I feel deep- 
ly humbled that no greater progress Zionward 
should have been made. Still the language of my 
heart is, ‘Lord! be merciful to me a sinner.’ 
How is it that so much as I desire to know and 
to do the will of God, yet I am so constantly 
made sensible of my many failings? O Lord! 
grant, I pray thee, more of the gracious influence 
of thy Holy Spirit to preserve me from offending 
thee in word, thought, or deed! © Lord! for. 
give my importunities, and help me, by thy Holy 
Spirit, to submit with patience to thy chastening 
hand, and strenythen me to support all thou 
mayest see fit to try thy sinful creature with. I 
have not only been spared to this time, but have 
experienced such abundant mercies, that I have 
been ready to exclaim, ‘Surely the windows of 
heaven have been opened to pour down mercies 
upon me, which there is no room to contain.’ 
Blessed, holy Father! give me, I pray thee, a 
more grateful heart, a more humble and lowly 
| spirit. O make me like Him whom my soul 


longer He will be pleased to allowme 


loveth above all,—my dear, dear Redeemer! I 
What shall I remler | never can deserve his love. 


' wonderful, condescending 


It must, indeed, be 
mercy, if ever I am 
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rmitted to see his face, and live in his presence. 
But to think of being shut out from his kingdom ! 
I dare not look that way, my poor heart would 
break. No, no! He will not cast me out; His 
promises are yea and amen for ever.”’ 

1841. ‘Karly in the Third month I awoke 
with the words, I thought, sounding in my ears, 
—‘Thou shalt be visited with some severe afflic- 
tion.’ I earnestly prayed that I might be pre- 
served humble under the affliction, whatever it 
might be, whether of body or mind ; and that it 
might be, if not averted, so mixed with mercy, 
that I should receive the chastening as from the 
hand of a tender Father. I was very soon laid 
on a bed of sickness,and my affliction was heavy ; 
but I was enabled to bear it, I trust, without a 
murmur. I was cast down, but not forsaken. | 
never doubted that my Heavenly Father would 
raise me up again, and that a portion of bodily 
strength would be afforded me. © that I could 
feel more sensible of the value of this little time, 
that has been so mercifully granted me, and be 
more entirely devoted to my God and Saviour ! 
I want to be more entirely what I ought to be.” 

She had now to endure the trial of being be- 
reaved of her beloved husband ; and in reference 
to this event she remarks,—‘“ My dear husband 
was taken speechless in the morning of Twelfth 
month 31st, 1841, and on the 2d of First month, 
1842, expired, about nine o’clock in the morning. 
I bumbly trust my loss has been his eternal gain; 
but still I mourn the loss of my dearest earthly 
comfort. May the whole business of my few re- 
maining days, be endeavoring to prepare to meet 
my God, fully relying on the merciful mediation 
of Him who died for sinners ;—having an almost 
abiding confidence that my sins are cast as into 
the bottom of the sea, and will be remembered no 
more. Although I am the least and meanest of 
all who have dared to hope, yet a sweet hope 
cheers me, and my poor heart is revived. There 
is one above all, who knows my deep repentance, 
and sees my frequenttears for every evil thought, 
word, or deed. He will never say, ‘seek my 
face in vain.’ He will not break the bruised 
reed.” 

Eighth month, 1843. “In little less than a 
month, if spared so long, I shall be eighty-three 
years old. Blessed Lord God Almighty! I see 
and feel indeed that thou hast not forsaken me. 
My adorable Advocate has interceded for me, and 
sometimes I think all my sins are blotted out by 
his precious blood, which cleanseth from all ini- 
quity, and that even I, the very least and weakest 
of thy servants, shall at last be accepted, and 
clothed in the white robes of my Saviour’s right- 
eousness, and be permitted to join the blessed 
assembly above.” 

1845. “O that I may increasingly remember 
the long sparing mercy of the Lord my God! 
Many thousands have been cut off before they 
arrived at half the number of my days. May I 
not hope that my Heavenly Father has more 
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work for his unworthy servant to do, both as re. 
spects her own everlasting peace, and also some J) 
duties to perform to a few individuals? If|f 
know my heart at all, I believe there is nothing, 
short of holding communion with my God, that 
can afford me equal satisfaction to that of reliev. 
ing the distressed, or comforting the household 
of faith.” 

She continued to a very advanced age in the 
enjoyment of her faculties, and with as little in- 
terruption to health as could be expected. § 
derived much pleasure from the society of her 
friends, often acknowledging with thankfulness 
her many mercies and blessings, and expressing 
her hope that, through a Saviour’s blood, her sins 
were blotted out. Towards the end of the year 
1852, it was evident that her powers of body and 
mind were failing; yet, though reduced to 4 
state of great weakness, she lingered on until 6th 
day, the 25th of Third month, 1853, when she 
gently passed away, leaving to survivors the con- 
solivg belief that she had entered upon a glori- 
ous immortality.—Ann. Monitor. 


le 


“ DEAD RECKONING.” —A LEAF FROM “ LLOYD'S 
List.” 
From the “ Home Companion,” Feb. 4, 1854. 
* List, ye landsmen, all to me.”’ 
[Concluded from page 559.) 


One consoling fact is, that but few accidents 
have occurred to ships ably manned and com- 
manded; out of the 12,000 and odd casualitics, 
only 64 are recorded against ships of 700 tons 
and upwards. This is not merely in consequence 
of their size, but simply because, in most large 
vessels, greater care is shown in the selection of 
a crew, and in the appointment of a competent 
commander. Nearly all the losses have been 
sustained by vessels ranging from 90 to 500 tons, 
because these are the description of craft most 
likely to be sailed economically !—are often weak- 
handed, and liable to be commanded by men 
possessing few recommendations for filling the 
office of captain, except being part owner. Such 
a union of evils affords but a sorry chance of a 
successful voyage, and we find the consequences 
of such an alliance in “ Lioyd’s List.” 

The following analysis of the casualties to 
ships of 700 tons and upwards during the four 
years before-mentioned, would seem to prove that 
well-found ships perform distant voyages with 
comparative security :— 

Driven ashore, but got off again, 25; Total 
Wrecks, 12; Collision, 7; Dismasted, 5; Aban- 
doned at sea, 4; Burnt, 4 ; Condemned, 1; Sailed, 
and never heard of again, 1; Picked up at sea 
abandoned, 1; Abandoned at sea on fire, 1; 
Partially burnt, 1; Damaged by ice and leaky, 
2; Total, 64. 

But, independent of the care bestowed in man- 
ning and commanding large vessels, they possess 
a decided advantage in speed over smaller craft 
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This has been recently exemplified in the remark- 
able trade which has sprung up between England 
and her Australian colonies. Before 1851, the 
total number of ships dispatched from all parts 
of the kingdom to Australia was 271, and they 
were known amongst seamen, as “ good monthly 
ships,” few passages being made by them in less 
than 120 days. But when the discovery of gold 
added its allurements to the other advantages 
offered to emigrants, better and larger ships were 
required for the increased number of emigrants, 
and the Australian trade now boasts of the finest, 
fleetest and largest ships in the world. 

Such was the impetus given to Australian 
shipping, that it doubled itself in the following 
year, 1852, and 501 vessels were dispatched that 
1 These ships were much larger, and the 
average passage in the Liverpool ships was re- 
duced from 120 days in 1851, to 110 in 1852; 
the shortest passage being made by “ ‘The Marco 
Polo,” in 75 days. 

In 1853 the statistics of Australian navigation 
are known up to the 30th September last, and 
there seems to be every reason for supposing that 
the trade will again double itself, for 804 ships 
had been dispatched in the first nine months of 
the year. This gives an excess of about 67,000 
tons on the whole of the trade of the year 1852. 
Accounts have already been received of 234 of 
these last vessels, and the average passages were 
about 1054 days, being a clear gain of five days 
upon the average passages of the preceding year. 
The Liverpool ships have beaten the London 
ehips in this extraordinary race tothe Antipodes, 
by 20 days upon the whole average, and the 
shortest passages were again made from Liver- 
pool, by the celebrated “Marco Polo,” and her 
sister ship, “ The Indian Queen,” the first in 78 
days, and the last in 82 days, and it is supposed 
that when the returns for the whole year (1853) 
are completed, the average passage of the Liver- 
pool ships will be less than 100 days. 





By a comparison of the tonnage and duration 
of the voyage, it is seen that as the tonnage in- 
creases the average duration of the passage to 
Australia decreases; the 600 ton ships having 
an advantage, on the average of 24 days over 
those of 200 tons, and the 1200 ton ships having 
an advantage of 22 days over those of 600 tons. 

Of the 204 ships which have never been heard 


of since sailing, the tonnage of only fifty-nine is 
known. 


Of these 59, no fewer than 41 were 
under 300 tons, and only one was of 700 tons. 


The loss of life in the four years can only be 
guessed at, as it often happens that the number 
of the ship’s company is not known. The only 
means of approximating to the truth is to allow a 
certain number of hands to a certain tonnage; 
and by this process a tolerably near guess may be 
made. According, then, to a certain known 
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scale of manning merchant vessels, four men and 
a boy being given to every 100 tons, it would 
seem that the annual loss of life by casualties at 
sea, reported to “ Lloyd’s,” averages about 1250, 
the gross number for the four years being 4298. 
These, however, are conjectural quantities, and 
must be received with caution. 

More certainty is shewn in the statistics of 
ships destroyed by fire; and considering the in- 
flammable nature of the materials of which ships 
and their cargoes are often composed, the num- 
ber annually destroyed is less than might have 
been supposed. Of those vessels which were 
burnt in consequence of the cargo igniting, the 
majority were laden with coals; and of the thir- 
teen blown up, seven of the accidents are attri- 
buted to coal-dust, four to gas, one to spontaneous 
combustion, and only one to powder. 

But admitting that a great numerical supe- 
riority exists on the side of sailing vessels, still 
the casualties reported against steamers appear 
very trifling. It seems that the greatest number 
of fatal accidents that happen to steamers arise 
from the foundering. Thirty of such events oc- 
curred, while only seventeen were wrecked. In 
canvas ships, the average appears to be that three 
vessels are totally wrecked where one founders, 
—but in steamers this is reversed; for if these 
statistics can be relied on, two steamers founder 
for every one that is wrecked. This is, perhaps, 
owing to the lumbering weight of the machinery, 
which, in a disabled steamer, must act very de- 
trimentally in a gale of wind. 

It does not appear that a steamer blew up dur- 


ing the period of four years, and that only eight 


were totally destroyed by fire, and seven partially 
burnt. During the same period, there were 116 
sailing vessels burnt and blown up; and these 
singular statistics would seem to indicate that 
there is less chance of being blown up ina steam- 
er than when under canvas, and, paradoxical as 
it may appear, that there is more to fear from 
coal-dust than powder. These remarks, how- 
ever, must be received with caution, for the list 
of “ casualties ” is incomplete, and only contains 
those reported to “ Lloyd's,” and can only be ac- 
cepted as a rough guess at the lossessustained by 
Great Britain and a few other maritime states. 
These losses, however, must be tremendous ; 
for if we compute the number of wrecks at 1000 
per annum, this gives 4000 for the four years— 
an amount not over the mark. But as the ton- 
age is not set down against every ship, it is im- 
possible to get at the dimensions of the vessels 
wrecked, abandoned, foundered, burnt, blown up, 
or otherwise destroyed, consequently the money 
value of the lost ships cannot be known. Con- 
jectural quantities must therefore be taken. Let 
us say, then, that these vessels averaged 250 tons 
each, which is perhaps a medium figure ; yet this 
would give the astonishing number of 1,000,000 
tons of shipping lost in four years ; and if we es- 
timate the cost of building ships at £10 per ton, 
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the sum required for their construction would be 
£10,000,000—an amount that seems to warrant 
that they could not all have been insured ; par- 
ticularly if to this great sum be added the loss of | 
their cargoes—the sum total of which we leave to 
more daring arithmeticians to determine. 

And yet there is every reason to suppose that 
this enormous loss goes on year after year ; and 
this country, to which the greater number of the 
wrecked vessels appear to belong, not only sus- 
tains it with impunity, but if we may believe 
statistics, is thriving beyond any kingdom upon 
the face of the earth. 








WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The following is taken from the Minutes of 
our last Yearly Meeting. 
To the Yearly Meeting. 

The Committee charged with the superintend- 
ence of the Boarding-School at West-Town, re- 
port :— 

That during the year ending Tenth month 
16th, 1853, the admissions were 152, of whom 
68 were boys, and 84 girls: the average number 
of pupils during the same period was 108 boys 
and 105 girls, making 213, and exceeding the 
previous year by 33. General good health has 
prevailed throughout the family, and very few 
cases of serious sickness have occurred. 

The usual semi-annual examinations have been 
attended by part of the Committee, and several 
intermediate visits made; the improvement of 
the scholars in their studies, the industry, atten- 
tion and care of the Teachers, and the general 
good order and harmony preserved in the family, 
have been satisfactory. No material change has 
been made in the course of study ; and while de- 
siring to avoid whatever is designed as mere ac- 
complishment, it is the endeavor of the Com- 
mittee to afford the facilities of acquiring a solid 
and useful education ; and for the attainment of 
this object, we believe the advantages offered by 
this seminary are not surpassed. 

Meetings for Divine worship have been held 
as usual on First and Fifth days; and care has 
been taken to instruct the children in a know- 
ledge of our Christian principles and testimonies, 
by lessons in the Holy Scriptures and Barclay’s 
Catechism, and the use of other approved works ; 
and we believe the benefits which many of them 
derive from this portion of their studies will be 
long felt. 

The disbursements on account of family ex- 
penses during the year, were $10,823.42; for 
incidentals $443.11; for salaries and wages 
$8,269.36, and for repairs and improvements 
$788,07, making a total of $20,323.96." 

In the same period, the charges for board and 
tuition were $17,083.48 ; the rent of tenements 
and the saw and grist mills, and the profits on 
merchandize sold, amount to $1030.82 ; and the 
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net income of the fund for general purposes wa‘ 
$749.25, making together the sum of $18,863.55; 
and leaving a deficiency on these accounts of 
$1460.41. During the first six months of the 
last fiscal year, (that is, to Fourth month, 1853,) 
the farm was rented under the former lease, and 
yielded $730.75 ; for the remaining portion of 
that year, (viz., to Tenth month, 1853,) it was 
managed under the new arrangement for the bene- 
fit of the school, and the balance to the credit of 
the account is $1569.14, making the total credits 
for the year $2299.89. Deducting from this 
the year’s taxes, amounting to $206.14, it leaves 
a balance of $2093.75, which, if added to the 
appropriation made by the Yearly Mecting, will 
cover the loss on the board and tuition account 
and leave a surplus of $1433.34. 

The receipts for lands sold in Susquehanna 
county have been $779.69; which, as well as 
the sums heretofore received from the same 
source, except $168.21, has been invested, and 
forms part of the fund for general purposes, the 
object for which the lands were devised. 

The balance of floating debt due by the Insti- 
tution on the 16th of Tenth month lasi, was 
$3107.63, besides $7,750 borrowed to stock the 
farm, &c., on which no interest is to be paid by 
the school. Of this sum, $4750 is to be repaid 
in the spring of 1856; and should the school 
continue as Jarge as it has been during the past 
year, and the appropriation of the Yearly Meeting 
also be paid, there is reason to hope the debi 
may gradually be extinguished. 

Considerable inconvenience and loss arise from 
a want of care on the part of those who send 
children to the Institution, to comply with the 
terms of admission ; which require the payment 
in advance of one-half the charge for board and 
tuition, and the remainder at the middle of the 
session. As the charge is very low, compared 
with the advantages offered, it is hoped that 
parents, and others concerned, will punctually 
comply with this regulation. 

The imperfect manner in which the school- 
rooms and other parts of the house have hereto- 
fore been lighted; and the risk attendant on the 
use of inflammable fluids for that purpose, have 
long been sources of concern, and the Committee, 
at different times, for several years past, has had 
its attention directed to procuring suitable ap- 
paratus for lighting the building with gas. The 
great obstacle has been the want of the adequate 
funds; but this having been overcome by the 
liberality of a number of Friends, who felt an 
interestin the welfare of the school, arrangements 
are now making for erecting gas-fixtures adequate 
to the full supply of the premises. From the 
same generous contributions, the Committee have 
also been furnished with the means for providing 
twenty bath-rooms for the use of the boys, to be 
supplied with hot and cold water; of erecting 
new water-works and laying a three inch pipe, 10 
place of the old one, which is much rusted and 
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cessary to make some repairs to the building ; 
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| found to ee of inoufiiclont bensis thus securing 
an abundant supply of water for all parts of the 
house, lessening the labor in some of the depart- 
ments of housekeeping, and affording increased 
security against fire. These important and very 
desirable improvements, so conducive to the 
health, comfort and safety of the household, are | 
now in progress; and it is hoped, will be com- 

jleted in the course of the summer. 

The building heretofore used as a milk-house | 
being in a dilapidated condition, and the spring 
from which the water was conveyed into it, having 
failed to give a sufficient supply, and the water 
not being cold enough to answer the iotended 
purpose ; it has been deemed necessary to erect 
a building over the spring between the farm- 
house and the school ; and to finish it with rooms 
in the second story to accommodate a family to 
have charge of the dairy. A contract has ac- 
cordingly been made and the house is expected 
to be completed early in the coming season. 

The new barn was put up in time to admit of 
storing last year’s crops of grain and hay; and 
its ample size and convenient arrangement great- 
ly facilitate the operations of the farmer. The 
cost of the improvement, including the removal 
of the grain house to the north-west side of the 
barn-yard, and fitting it up, taking down the old 
barn and clearing up and leveling the ground, 
&c., is $3953.58; which added to the cost of the 
farm-house and improvements around it, makes 
a total of $12,428.56, all of which, excepting 
$217, has been paid by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of Friends. 

So far as the present mode of managing the 
farm has been tried, it appears likely to answer, 
both as respects the amount of income derived 
from it, and the improvement of the land. The 
capital required to carry it on, will not be less 
than $8500), and by an estimate of the stock, &c. 
on hand, on the 16th of the Tenth month last, 
after deducting 5 per cent. from the furniture 
and 10 per cent. from the farming utensils for | 
depreciation, the value was $8313.15. 

A large portion of the corn crop was cut off by | 
asevere storm of hail during the summer, and con- 
siderable increased expenditure has been incur- 
red in consequence, as well as for the renewal of 
the fences, draining the meadow, and for manures; 
which will absorb much of the apparent profits ; 
yet it is believed the advantage derived from 
these expenditures will more than compensate 
for the outlay. It is not to be expected, there- 
fore, that the profit for the remainder of the 
farming year (ending Fourth month Ist,) will be 
nearly so great as during the first six "months ; 
yet the Committee believe that it will yield as 
large an income as under the former system ; 
and that the fe rtility of the soil, and the condi- 
tion of the farm in other respects, will be greatly 
improved. 

At the close of nearly every session, it is ne- 
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often requiring considerable time to complete 
them; and the present period of the vacation is 
found to be too short for the purpose, and for the 
necessary cleansing of the house. ‘The Super- 
intendent and his wife are generally so closely 
confined during this period, : as to have little or 
no time for relaxation from their arduous charge ; 
and it is believed that while a longer time of re- 
creation would benefit the health of the teachers 
and other caretakers, it would also be of advan- 
tage to the pupils; giving them more time to be 
with their parents and families; especially such 
as reside at a considerable distance, and for pre- 
paring the necessary clothing for the succeeding 
session, and that they would make quite as much 
advancement in their studies as they do at pre- 
sent. It is therefore agreed to propose for the 
approval of the Yearly Meeting, that the vaca- 
tions shall be extended to four weeks each, to 
commence at the close of the ensuing summer 
session. 

The Committee are sensible of the importance 
of preserving this valuable institution on the ori- 
ginal ground of its establishment; and while 
making improvements designed to promote the 
comfort and convenience of the family, aad to 
increase the facilities for useful instruction, they 
desire constantly to keep in view, that it was in- 
tended for the religious, guarded education of our 
youth, consistently with our Christian principles 
and testimonies; and that it is to the Divine 
blessing on the faithful labors of those entrusted 
with its management, that we are to look for 
the continuance of its ‘usefulness to our religious 
Society. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the Com- 
mittee. 

Tuomas Kiser, Clerk. 

Phila. Fourth mo. 7th, 1854. 


AFRICAN COTTON. 


Dr. Irving, a missionary to Africa, has written 
\the annexed remarks. ‘The letter is published 
in the proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

“In December, 1853, I was ordered on ser- 
vice to Abbeokuta, with Commander Foote, 
then senior officer. There I ‘was much struck 
with the superior appearance of the people and 
their great capabilities, the productiveness of 
the soil, the variety of objects which might 
lead to an extensive and lucrative commerce 
with England, more especially that of cotton, 
which is indigenous, and carefully cultivated 
by the Yarubas. These comprise a population 
of nearly three million souls, clothed entirely in 
cloths manufactured by themselves. On my 
return to England, I represented these things 
to the Church Missionary Society, and many of 
the samples of African productions I brought 
home excited great attention among manufac- 
turers and others. The cotton proved to be of 
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the very quality required for the purpose of 
manufacture. Among them was also an entirely 
new kind of silk, respecting which several emi- 
nent merchants in London are very anxious for 
further information. I volunteered to go out 
and examine the country between the Niger, 
Bight of Benin and Lander’s route, between 
Badagry and Boussa, a country, excepting at 
one or two points where our missionaries had 
been the pioneers, never yet visited by white 
men. My offer was accepted, and I started as 
agent for Yoruba with the sanction of Sir James 
Graham and Lord Clarendon. The necessary 
instruments for making observations have been 
forwarded to me.”—Colonization Herald. 
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It will doubtless be a satisfaction to many of our 
readers to be informed, that the steamer Atlantic, 
which left New York on the 15th ult., and in which 
our beloved friends Josiah Forster, John Candler, 
and William Holmes were passengers, arrived at 
Liverpool, on or about the 28th of last month. 






































The resolutions of a meeting of the citizens of 
Chester County, in relation to the Kansas-Nebras- 
ka bill, which are copied into this week’s number, 
are not introduced with a view of entering into the 
arena of political disputation, from which the 
Editor has studiously kept this paper free ; but as 
a means, to a limited extent, of directing the at- 
tention of our readers to the unavoidable conse- 









































citizen of the United States, whatever his pro- 
fession or station in life, who desires the peace 
and prosperity of his country, must feel an inter- 
est in the preservation of the Union, as long as it 
contributes to the peace and happiness of the 
people, and to the maintenance of justice. 

It is, indeed, a remarkable circumstance that 
such a number of essentially independent govern- 
ments, as now compose the States of the Union, 
formed under such various circumstances, and 
com posed of such heterogeneous materials, should 
be brought together to constitute a federal whole. 
























































the thirteen colonies, for the purpose of resisting 
the encroachments of the British parliament, was 
first proposed in the Legislative Assembly of South 
Carolina, the suggestion was held up to ridicuie, 
under the character of a salmagundi, composed 
of the various productions of those several colonies. 

The interests and prejudices of the people ap- 
pear to have been regarded as too various and 
opposite, to admit of a cordial union. The great 
empires of the ancient world were formed by con- 









































When the formation of a Congress, composed of | 
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quests, not by the voluntary association of the 
component parts, and those components were 
kept in such union as they had, by the force or 
terror of arms. But the thirteen colonies which 
composed the original United States, though first 
driven together by the force of circumstances, 
were afterwards held together and consolidated 
into a more perfect whole, by voluntary associa- 
tion. The original boundaries have, we know, 
been greatly enlarged, and the number of con- 
federated States more than doubled, chiefly by 
means widely different from the usual career of 
conquerors. 

Now, whatever we may attribute to human 
agency, the humble Christian, who beholds or be- 
lieves in an overruling hand, whieh, amidst the 
conflicting passions of men, guides the destinies 
of nations, will readily admit that we are incom- 
parably more indebted to divine beneficence, than 
to the policy or sagacity of statesmen, for the fa- 
vorable position in regard to the maintenance of 
peace, in which we find ourselves placed. To no 
other people, scattered over such an extent of 
country, have the elements of permanent peace 
been so freely offered. On no other people is 
conferred, in an equal degree, as on the United 
States of America, the power and consequently 
the duty, of promoting the peace of the world. 
By preserving peace and unioa among ourselves, 
we secure the peace of nearly all North America. 
But let us remember that peace and union can be 
permanently maintained only by extending to all 
the rights with which they are divinely endowed. 


quences which such measures as the repeal of Injustice and oppression, however sustained by 
the Missouri Compromise must produce. Every | Power, contain within themselves the elements 


of discord and contention. 
While then the general government is so ad- 
ministered as to promote the great objects for 


domestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fence, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our poster- 
ity,” 


| which it was formed, ‘‘to establish justice, ensure 


the Union will deserve, and doubtless re- 
ceive, the attachment and support of the great 
mass of the people. But whenever the power oi 
the Union becomes perverted to purposes incom- 
patible with its original design, and instead of es- 
tablishing justice and securing the blessings of 
liberty to those within its jurisdiction, it becomes 
an instrument of injustice and oppression, it must 
cease to deserve, and cannot long retain, the at- 
tachment of the people. In the farewell address 
of our first President, the strict maintenance of 
national credit is laid down as an essential means 
of preserving peace with foreign nations; and 
this punctilious regard to national faith is certain- 








ly no less needful in respect to our domestic than 
to our foreign relations. 
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It is seriously to be apprehended, that the mea- 
sures which have been pursued during many 
years past, in relation to slavery, must, by destroy- 
ing the value of the federal union, lead at no dis- 
tant day, to its dissolution. Freedom is the boast 
of our people, the object which attracts to our 
shores, the victims of European oppression. But 
freedom founded on the oppression of others, can 
neither be peaceful nor permanent. 


It may be said that the readers of the Review 
have very little influence upon the measures of 
government, or the intrigues of politicians. But 
we may reflect that the measures of government 
are ultimately guided by public opinion, and 
public opinion is the aggregate of individual 
It is therefore important that indi- 
vidual conclusions, in relation to justice and 
right, should be correct and enlightened. It is 
also important that those who are truly enlight- 
ened, respecting the great interests uf religion 
and morality, should not put their light under a 
bushel or under a bed. 


conclusions. 


The preceding remarks were written and sent 
to the printer, before the editor had read the pa- 
pers of the 15th inst. By the news of that date, it 
appears that the feeling alluded to has assumed a 
more tangible character than was previously ap- 
prehended. 


13th inst., at New York, in which it was proposed 


A large meeting was held on the 


to call a State convention to determine what 
course is to be pursued by New York, in the pre- 
sent crisis, and it was also rec oumetded that 
similar conventions should be called in all the 
free states, and in a number of those where slaves 
are held. 


to meet at Harrisburg, 


A convention has likewise been called 
on the Ist of next month, 
“to take action on the _ Proposed repeal of the 
Missouri 


compromise.” It is devoutly to be 


hoped that the delegates at Washington, to whose | 


wisdom the legislation of this great republic has 


been entrusted, may yet pause and reflect before 
they consummate a measure, which may be yi 
sidered as casting a fire-brand into a mass of in- | 
flammable materials. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee charged with the oversight of 
this Institution, will meet there, on Fourth day, 
the 7th of next month, at 10 o’clock, a. Mm. 

The Committee on admission meet at 8 o’clock, 
the same morning. The ( 
tion on the preceding evening, at 74 o’clock. 


‘ommittee on Instruc- 


The Visiting Committee assemble at the Schoo] | 
on Seventh day afternoon, the 3d proximo. 


Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 
Philad’a. 5th mo. 20, 1854.—2t. 


Diep,—At his residence, in East Greenwich, R. 
[., on the evening of the 4th inst., THomas An- 
THONY, a member of Greenwich Monthly Meet- 
ing, aged 77 years; having been for about forty 
years an approved minister of the Society of 
Friends. 

This dear Friend was much respected in his 
own neighborhood, for his integrity and consist- 
ent Christian life; and being of an affectionate 
_ cheerful disposition, he was much beloved 
by all who knew him. In his ministry he was 
sound, lively, and persuasive, and by the power 
of Divine grace he was mercifully supported 
through a long and distressing illness in great 
composure, sweetness and resignation of mind. 

He retired for the night much as usual, on the 
4th, and about 10 o’clock, his daughter observing 
a slight difficulty in his breathing, approached 
his bedside, and directly perceived that his spirit 
had peacefully departed. 

He much enjoyed the company of his friends, 
on the two days preceding his departure, being 
those on which the Quarterly Meeting was held 
at that place, conversing freely with them on va- 
rious subjects, and very earnestly upon the reality 
and unchangable character of the religion of Je- 
sus Christ, with its blessed effects upon those who 
embrace it, and often speaking of the joys of 
heaven, which seem to have opened before him. 
As he lived a humble follower and disciple of the 

Lord Jesus, so he died in the sustaining faith of 
the gospel. 


Of consumption, on the evening of the 
31st of last month, at the residence of her parents, 
Thomas and Tamon Hill, Susannan PHELPs, in 
the 25th year of her age; a member of Walnut 
Ridge Monthly Meeting of Friends, Rush county, 
Indiana. Her affliction, which was long, she en- 
dured with much patience and resignation, ex- 
pressing on the morning of the day before her 
decease, that she had felt renewed evidence that 
she should go to rest. 


On the 21st of last month, at the residence 
of his uncle, Jesse Hill, ExisHa Hi1t, in the 21st 
year of his age; a member of Walnut Ridge 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Rush Co., Indiana. 


At Pawtucket, on the 23d ult., Caan 
SmitH, a worthy member of Smithfield Monthly 
Meeting, in the 93d year of his age. 


At her residence in Highland county, O., 
on - the 2d inst., after an illness of near two 
months, Sarau Jonnson, wife of Elijah Johnson, 
a member of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, in 
the 8ist year of herage. Her disease was asthma, 
terminating in dropsy. 


CHESTER COUNTY MEETING, 
To Remonstrate against the Repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise. 

This, adjourned meeting, was convened on 
Tuesday, the 25th of April, 1854, at the Court 
House in the borough of West Chester. The 
meeting was organized by the appointment of the 
following officers : 

President—Dr. WM. DARLINGTON. 

Vice Presidents—John J. Monaghan, John 
Parker, Dr. J. P. Jefferis, Hon. A. R. McIlvaine. 
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Secretary—H. Bosee. 

The President prefaced the proceedings of the 
meeting by some pertinent remarks, in reference 
to the Missouri Compromise, and the unanimity 
of opinion in Chester county, thirty-five years ago, 
against the admission of Missouri as a slave 
State. 

Upon motion of Joseph J. Lewis, Esq., pre- 
faced by some views in relation to the rights of 
the States under the constitution, the following 
persons were appointed to draw up a preamble 
and resolutions expressive of the sentiments of 
the meeting:—Jos. J. Lewis, Francis Parke, 
Norris ‘Temple, Jesse Evans and Dr. John Edge. 

During the retirement of the committee, Wm. 
Darlington, Esq., addressed the meeting with 
much force against the Nebraska Bill now before 
the House of Representatives in Congress. 

The following preamble and resolutions were 
reported by Mr. Lewis, chairman of the cemmit- 
tee, and unanimously adopted : 

It is an undoubted legal truth that slavery is 
an institution of positive law, without which it 
does not and cannot exist. It is contrary to 
natural right, and its dominion is limited by the 
territorial jurisdiction of the government by 
which it is established. 

Independently of the compromises of the con- 
stitution of the Union, every slave who should 


escape or be removed beyond the limits of a State 


where slavery exists, into a State or territory 
where it does not exist, becomes immediately 
free. The United States government has never 
authorized slavery. If slaves are held in any 
territory over which Congress has exclusive juris- 
diction, except the District of Columbia, which 
was carved out of a slaveholding State, they are 
held without warrant of law, and in violation of 
their natural rights. Every encroachment made 
by slavery upon any territory lying beyond the 
limits of any organized State, and over which the 
jurisdiction of State authority has never extend- 
ed, has always been unauthorized and illegal, and 
might have been so declared by the federal judges, 
upon well recognized principles of general law, 
and Congress might properly and lawfully have 
refused to admit any new State into the Union, 
unless upon the condition that slavery should be 
forever excluded. All the provisions that have 
been made, whether by the Constitution or by 
acts of Congress, whereby the rendition of “ fu- 
gitives from labor” was secured, or slavery per- 
mitted to extend beyond the limits of the thirteen 
original States, were concessions made by the 
non-slaveholding to the slaveholding States, in 
the spirit of compromise and conciliation. With 
a territory so extensive as ours, involving interests 
singularly diversified, and conflicting at many 
points, it was impossible to form, and it has been 
found equally impossible to maintain a govern- 
ment, upon the basis of republican principles ex- 
cept by means of compromise. The constitution 
is a compromise ; and since the adoption of that 





instrument, other compromises have been made 
by law hardly less sacred and not less obligatory 
in honor and conscience than the constitution 
itself. Among the laws of this kind is the act 
of Congress of 1820, by which Missouri came 
into the Union as aslaveholding State. By that 
act it is declared that in “all that territory ceded 
by France to the United States, under the name 
of Louisiana, which lies north of thirty-six degrees 
and thirty minutes of north latitude, not included 
within the limits of the State of Missouri, slavery 
and involuntary servitude, otherwise than in the 
punishment of crimes, whereof the parties shall 
be duly convicted, shall be, and is hereby, for- 
ever prohibited.” This prohibition, securing to 
freedom all north of the line prescribed, was the 
consideration given to the North for the admis- 
sion of Missouri without the proposed restriction. 
It was a compact of the most solemn character. 
To the south the benefit was immediate. Missouri 
took her stand on the side of the slave holding 
States, and in every contest in which the same 
element of controversy was involved, the vote of 
her Senators and Representatives in Congress 
was secured in support of the slave power. To 
the North the benefit was only prospective. 
Whether it should be realized was left to depend 
in some measure upon the faith of the South, 
plighted by their Representatives in Congress, 
by whom its stainless purity was vaunted in the 
highest terms of characteristic self-laudation. 

It is now proposed, at the end of thirty-four 
years, to annul the prohibition, which it was 
promised and agreed should last forever, and thus 
deprive the non-slaveholding States of all they 
were to receive in exchange for what they gave 
away beyond recall; and this is done at the first 
moment that the prohibition begins to be felt in 
its operation upon the settlement of the coun- 
try, and it becomes of any value or efficacy. In 
our apprehension, the proposition is in the highest 
degree perfidious and dangerous. Ifthe pledged 
faith of one half of the States of this Union, that 
a law shall remain a perpetual contract between 
them and the other half, is to pass for nothing, 
and that law is to be repealed and the contract 
annulled when it happens to suit the pleasure or 
the interests of one of the contracting parties, the 
confidence which ought to exist between the 
members of this great confederacy, will be des- 
troyed, and no basis will be left on which future 
compromises can rest. When it is discovered 
that the sentiment of honor which constituted 
the foundation of our trust, is gone, there is no- 
thing upon which it can hereafter repose. Those 
who seek, in their avidity for power or in their 
zeal for the supposed interests of a particular sec- 
tion, to extinguish that sentiment in its influence 
upon the action of the government, aim a deadlier 
blow at the existence of the nation that it is in 
the power of any external enemy to inflict. They 
do more to shake the stability of the Union than 
the worst forms of agitation. There are many 
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rovisions in our constitution, affecting the several , 
States, that can be enforced by no sanctions, and 
must therefore depend for their observance and 
efficacy upon the honor, virtue and good faith of | 
the States themselves, or of those who actas their | 
chosen representatives. This consideration makes 
honor, virtue, and good faith essential elements 
of the government—the very cement of the con- 
stitional fabric—without which it must, sooner 
or later, crumble into atoms. 

Impressed with these opinions, it is therefore | 

Resolved, ‘That the bill providing for the or- 
ganization of a territorial government for Ne- 
braska, and for the repeal of the act of Congress 
of 1820, excluding Slavery forever north of the | 
parallel of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes of | 
north latitude, is a violation of a solemn contract 
between the slave-holding and non-slaveholding 
States, of as binding obligation in honor and jus- 
tice as the constitution itself. 

Resolved, That the said act as a compromise of 
conflicting views and interests, by which the non- 
slaveholding States made important concessions 
to the slaveholding States which might have been 
fairly withheld, ought to be maintained with 
scrupulous fidelity by all the influence of govern- 
ment und the whole power of popular sentiment, 
as one of vital consequence to the nation. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting are 
due to those patriotic members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives representing slavehold- 
ing interests on the floor of Congress, who, regard- 
ing the good faith of the Government superior 
to sectional views and interests, have upheld the 
Compromise of 1820. 


Resolved, That if the Compromise of 1820 
shall be now repealed, it will be unsafe again to 
rely upon the good faith of slaveholding States 
in the future legislation of Congress; and that 
the duty which the States of the North owe to 
themselves will imperatively require that they 
shall use the power which they possess to main- 
tain the interests of freedom, without venturing 
to accede to any future compromise in which a 


question relating to slavery shall be involved.— 
Ind. Register. 





PHILADELPHIA HOUSE OF CORRECTION AND 
EMPLOY MENT. 


We have seldom had cecasion to congratulate 
this community upon ap event more important 


to its moral welfare and interests than the pass- 
age of the law providing for the establishment 
here of a House of Correction and Employment. 
The act is eminently wise and comprehensive in 


its provisions, and will meet effectually a social | 


want of the gravest and most urgent character. 
It is proper to state, as forming an early part in 
the history of its movement, that in January, 
1851, the Philadelphia Prison Discipline Society 
appointed a committee to confer with similar 
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committees to be appointed by the Guardian of 
the Poor, the Board of Health, the Inspectors 
of the County Prison, and the Police Board, re- 
specting this subject. This conference selected 
a sub-committee, of which Morris 8. Wicker- 
sham was chairman, for the purpose of framing 
an act, which was duly prepared and submitted 
to the Legislature. Failing, however, at that 
time to get the bill enacted into a law, it was 
subsequently pressed with great zeal and diligence 
on the attention of the General Assembly, by a 
committee representing the Prison Discipline So- 
ciety, of which Mr. Wickersham was also chair- 
man. The effort, notwithstanding it had been 
so earnestly and ably made, did not result in suc- 
cess until the present session, during which the 
enterprise had the additional aid of a committee 
appointed by the Inspectors of the County Pri- 
son, and especially that of its chairman, E. Y. 
Farquhar, whose industry and perseverance 
largely contributed to secure the passage of the 
bill, which was signed by the Governor on the 
28th of April last. 

The act authorises the commitment to the 
“house” of all able-bodied paupers and va- 
grants who may have been committed or sen- 
tenced to be confined in the county prison 
or Blockley Almshouse, for no less than 
three months, and all vagrants, habitual drunk- 
ards and disorderly persons whom the court of 
Quarter Sessions and the inspectors of the 
county prison may deem it best to so confine. It 
also requires the managers of the Blockley 
almshouse to transfer to the House of Correc- 
tion and Employment, within twenty-four hours 
after entrance into said almshouse, all able bo- 
died paupers—authorises the managers of the 
House of Correction, or any of them, to commit 
thereto any and all persons who are willing tobe 
so committed, and empowers the Mayor of the 
city, the Inspectors of the County Prison, and 
all committing magistrates in the city and coun- 
ty, to commit to the same place, for any period 
of not less than three nor more than twelve 
months, all persons who, being under existing 
laws liable to be committed to places of confine- 
ment, shall apply to them for such purpose; and 
all persons who may hereafter be convicted ac- 
cording to the existing laws of the Common- 
wealth as vagrants. The act directs that the 
persons confined in the House of Correction shall 
be put to work, that they shall be credited with 
so much of the profits of their labor as exceeds 
the cost of their board, clothing, &ec., and limits 
the lowest commitment to three months, and 
the highest to twelve. 

These are, substantially, the provisions of the 
law, and it is obvious that they are designed to 
| create an institution for which there is great 
need in every populous community, and from 
| which the most beneficial consequences may be 
| confidently expected. It will occupy a wide and 
important space in the social system intermedi- 















ate between the poor houfe on the one hand and 
the penitentiary on the other, bringing under 
salutary restraint, in connection with regular oc- 
cupation at some industrial pursuit, hundreds of 
indolent, vagabond, and evil disposed persons, 
whom the laws have not, heretofore, been able 
to apprehend and subject to any appropriate dis- 
cipline or punishment. It will constitute, in- 
deed, a valuable reformatory school, as well as a 
home for industry, where those who are not de- 
praved enough for the common jail may be res- 
cued from demoralizing influences, associations 
and habits, and where others, who, willing to earn 
an honest living with their hands, but temporarily 
unable to find employment, may escape starva- 
tion and the evil shifts to which it often leads, 
until they can obtain work elsewhere. While 
the inmates of such an establishment will be 
greatly benefitted morally and physically, society 
will be happily relieved from a class of vagrants, 
beggars and incipient felons, who throng the 
highways day and night, offending the sight with 
deformity and filthiness, subsisting on ill-be- 
stowed charity, or gaining a precarious livelihood 
by a course of petty crime. 

One of the most interesting cases for which 
the law provides, is that of the habitual drunk- 
ard. There has long been a aecessity for some 
adequate means by which persons who have be- 
come so addicted to intemperance ©~ to be inca- 
pable of self control may be arrested by the ci- 
vil authorities, and put under a restraint and 
treatment, adapted either to reclaim them from 
their fatal vice, or to keep them for successive 
intervals, not only from indulgence, but from 
perpetrating in their homes acts of violence and 
improvidence, which render whole families 
wretched. It was because we believed that there 
was a pressing need for an institution in which 
abandoned inebriates might be confined, as well 
for the protection of helpless women and chil- 
dren who were exposed to their wastefulness, cru- 
elty and corrupting influence, as for their own 
security and reformation, that we so repeatedly 
and earnestly urged, many months ago, the erec- 
tion of just such a place of correction and em- 
ployment as the wisdom of the legislature has 
at length supplied. Perhaps the most deplora- 
ble effects of the drunkard’s habits are those 
which are suffered by the miserable wife whose 
hard struggles for a scanty living are defeated 
by the helpless and unreasoning prodigality 
which squanders her small gains in drink, and 
by the equally unfor'anate offspring who grow 
up familiarized with brutal behaviour and shame- 
less depravity, without a gentle or good influ- 
ence to save them from the contamination. Gov- 
ernment should tolerate no such nurseries of 
crime. It should permit no liberty in the citi- 
zen to ruthlessly violate all the duties and af- 
fections of home. Hence, it is eminently just 
and right that he who has ceased to be a respon- 
sible agent, or who, from an abject subserviency 
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to an appetite which renders him for the time a 
madman, is disentitled to his personal freedom, 
should be seized by the law and held under that 
restraint which may deprive him of the power 
to injure himself and others. Viewed then, as 
a megns of at once controlling and reforming 
the intemperate, the House of Correction and 
Employment to be established here may be re- 
garded as a most valuable acquisition. 


The institution deserves to be appreciated also 
as a means of public economy. It is intended 
to be a receptacle for all able bodied paupers and 
vagrants who may be entered at the city Alms 
House, or committed to the county prison. 
Hundreds of these people are not only able to 
work, but possess the art of some mechanical 
trade. They will be put where they will be 
made to exercise their talents and their 
strength for their own support, and thus a 
heavy annual drain on the city treasury will 
be largely reduced. It will appear, by a 
reference to the statistics of this head of our 
municipal expense, that the matter is one of 
considerable importance. The expenditures of 
the county prison, during the last fiscal year, 
amounted to nearly fifty thousand dollars, ex- 
ceeding the receipts by about twelve thousand 
dollars. The expenditures of the Blockley Alms- 
house, in the year ending May 20th, 1853, were 
immense. The general account current shows 
the total disbursements made by the Guardians 
of the Poor for all purposes, including indoor 
and outdoor expenditures, to have been over 
three hundred thousand dollars, while the re- 
ceipts fom all sources were but about one hun- 
dreu thousand dollars, leaving a deficiency to be 

| supplied irom the tax fund of more than two 
hundred thousand dollars. The total inmates of 
the Hospital during the year amounted to twenty 
two thousand four hundred and fifty-one persons, 
of whom about ten thousand were men, nine 
thousand and five hundred women, and the rest 
children. 


This shows to what an enormous extent the 
poor-house and the prison tax the community for 
the maintenance of certain classes, very many 
of whose members are entirely competent to 
earn enough to pay at least the charge of their 
custody in a place of confinement and correction. 
Besides, when a house of employment is substi- 
tuted for one of idleness, there will be fewer 
voluntary paupers claiming the attention of the 
authorities, and in this respect the institution of 
which we are speaking, will perform an essen- 
tial service. In all aspects in which it may be 
contemplated, a great engine of moral reform 
has been secured. We hope the edifice to be 
built will be extensive enough for its purposes, 
and in selecting the architecural plan, the ut- 
most care should be taken to have it complete in 
all particulars of arrangemens and adaptation.— 
North American & U. S. Gazette. 
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REASON FOR ABSOLUTE PROHIBITION. 


Messrs. Eprrors—It is said that the Probibi- 
tory Liquor Law is unreasonable in its demands; 
that it is, oppression and fanaticism. I think not, 
and will briefly assign my reasons. 


1. It is impartial in its operation. It treats 
all offenders exactly alike. The gorgeous saloon 
as well as the low groggery, the splendid hotel 
as well as the low-price tavern, are put on the 
same footing. If arich man violates it he suffers 
the penalty as well as the poor man. 


2. It rests on a right foundation. License 
laws assume that the liquor traffic is dangerous, 
and then give any one Jegal authority to pursue 
it on the payment of a paltry tax. The grand 
principle of prohibition is, that the rum-traffic is 
the great fountain of pauperism, misery and 
crime, and its aim is to stay these bitter waters 
forever. 


3. No new principle is embodied in this law. 
Our existing laws forbid the sale of arsenic or | 
Prussic acid to persons who, there is reason to 
believe, will make an improper use of these | 
poisons. The advocates of prohibition do not | 
wish to proscribe the sale of ardent spirits for | 
mechanical, medicinal and artistic purposes. | 
What they ask is, that the law will forbid their | 
sale to be used as a beverage—to make men | 
drunken, and kindle all their bad passions, and | 
send them into the community ripe for assaults, 
riot and murder. In 1834, General Jackson, | 
then President, approved of a law passed by Con- | 
gress, forbidding the sale of ardent spirits in the | 
Indian territory. If it was found there, it was 
seized and summarily destroyed. Is it not as 
important to protect white men from the cupidity | 
of rumsellers as red men ? 

4. A prohibitory law can be enforced. Li- | 
cense laws are not, and cannot be. This is spe- 
cially true in large towns and cities. But a few | 
months since, agrand jury for the city and county | 
of Philadelphia, expressed the opinion that there | 
are nearly as many unlicensed as licensed houses. | 
But a prohibitory law exterminates this nefarious | 
business root and branch. True, it is sometimes | 
evaded and violated. So is the law against theft | 
and robbery and arson and murder. 

5. The law is popular and effective. Never 
was there such a movement among the masses of 
the people as at the present time. A few days 
since, a petition signed by eight thousand persons 
was presented to the Georgia Legislature for a 
prohibitory law. Michigan recently gave twenty 
thousand majority, in favor of the law. It is 
effective. This is proved by the powerful oppo- 
sition arrayed against it. A gentleman of this 
city connected with a large brewery, said their 
firm would expend forty thousand dollars rather 
than have the law enacted. Other reasons for 
prohibition may be given at another time.— 
Philad, Ledger. 
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The subjoined notice of the conversion of the 
staff of life into an instrument not only of phy- 
sical, but of moral death, is actually frightful. 
Who can estimate the amount of misery, pau- 
perism and crime which the whiskey thus pro- 
duced must cause in the community? Surely 
it is time that some means were found to stop 
the manufacture and sale of such enormous quan- 
tities of this deleterious article. It may be 
hoped, that a considerable portion of this fire 
water is used in the arts: but if one tenth or 
one twentieth part is consumed as a beverage, 
the evil is incalculable : 


Whiskey.—The manufacturers of whiskey in 
Ohio, with some from Kentucky and Indiana, 
had a meeting at Cincinnati last week. Twenty 
three establishments were represented, which 
consume 14,058 bushels of corn and other grain 
daily, or over four millions a year. The Cinci- 
nati Gazette says :—‘ The whole number of dis- 
tilleries which send their whiskey to this mar- 
ket for sale, is at least thirty, and the whole con- 
sume at least five millions bushels grain annu- 
ally. Large quantities of bops are also used in 
the manufacture. These establishments also 
feed constantly upwards of 100,000 hogs. One 
establishment, David Gilson’s, at New Rich- 
mond, twenty miles up the river, consumes 1440 
bushels of grain a day, and employs upwards of 
fifty coopers in making barrels. The twenty 
three establishments manufacture upwards of 
twelve millions of whiskey annually, all of which 
is sold in this city, and from hence it is shipped 
to all parts of the United States.”“—Jnquirer. 


Important Lecture, on the connexion of health 
with abstinence from alcoholic liquors. 


A lecture was delivered on February 15th, at 
the Whittington Club, by Dr. Carpenter—Sir 
John Forbes, M. D., presiding. The point 
throughout maintained by the lecturer was, that 
health, instead of being sustained, was impaired 


| in its activity by the use of alchoholic liquors. 


Taking as the ground of his argument that noth- 
ing more was requisite to keep the frame in its 
muscular vigour than good food, good air, and a 
necessary amount of sleep, Dr. Carpenter showed 
that aleohol led to important deteriorations in 
the body. It stopped the process of elimina- 
tion of everything that ought to be carried away, 
impeded the body from getting rid of its effete 
and used-up matters, curdled albumen which was 
one of the greatest constituents of the blood, 
and prevented the removal from the tissues of 
the inert fatty matter which accumulates about 
them. Among the many instances which Dr. 
Carpenter gave to prove the inefficiency of al- 
cohol to sustain bodily exertions, he quoted a 
remarkable circumstance, which had been told 
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him by a friend, who had commanded a ship 
from Sidney. Shortly after leaving Australia, a 
leak was discovered in the vessel, and, unable to 
put in at the Cape of Good Hope, they were 
obliged to sail homewards, keeping the men 
night and day at the pump. When each man’s 
work was over, he was allowed a good quantity 
of grog for his extraordinary physical endurance. 
But, as the men would not take their proper 

uantity of food and fell off, the captain stopped 
their grog, and ordered them a mess of cocoa, 
biscuit, and meat. They turned in hearty, 
awoke fresh, regained the flesh they had lost, 
and came into portas fine a crewas ever was seen. 
In noticing the effects that alcohol had upon the 
mind, the lecturer said that it weakened the 
power of the will; and though, by stimulating 
the automatic tendency of the mind, it produced 
extraordinary activity for the time, yet it weak- 
ened, and if continued, destroyed external con- 
trol ; that no man who had taken to a habit of 
drinking could concentrate’ his mind on a sub- 
ject as he used to do, nor could he even properly 
direct his mental powers to any object on which 
he wished to exercise them. Many instances 
were given of this: and it was stated that men 
noted for’ mental activity were remarkable for 
abstaining from alcoholic liquors. The lecturer 
concluded by showing that alcohol, even when 
taken in small quantities, weakened the powers 
of digestion, particularly among people living in 
warm climates, and that those who were thus ad- 
dicted, died of diseases which did not generally 
attack those of different habits. The room was 
crowded ; and the lecturer, in the course of his 
address, which occupied upwards of an hour and 
a half in the delivery, was repeatedly interrupted 
by applause.—London Morning Post. 


I once knew a judge of a county court who 
was considered a man of powerful mind, and 
well qualified for the office he held; but who 
had unhappily indulged in the habitual use of 
liberal potations. He, however, seems always to 
have stopped short of intoxication. And neither 
on the bench nor off of it, was he known to lose 
the apparent command of his intellectual powers. 
Having a wish to know. what visible effect, on 
his efficiency as a judge, was preduced by his 
bacchanalian habits, I enquired of an observant 
practitioner at the same bar; and his answer 
was, in substance, that on questions involving 
but few points, and where of course the reason- 
ing required was simple and direct, no want. of 
capacity or comprehension of his subject was 
perceivable; but when a question was of a com- 
plicated character, in which a number of points 
were necessarily canvassed and adjusted, he was 
pretty sure to become entangled. Thus con- 
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firming the assertion of Dr. Carpenter, that th® 
habitual use of alcoholic drink renders the mind 
incapable of its usual concentration. 


Expense to the British government, of the war 
from 1798 to 1815. 


A writer in the Economist, under date of 
March 11, in an essay evidently intended to en- 
courage a vigorous prosecution of the contest 
into which the governments of England and 
France have lately entered, furnishes the sub- 
joined estimate of the expenditure of the war 
referred to at the head of this article. 


In round numbers, the struggle of twenty 
three years duration which we carried on first 
against the French Republic and then against 
the French Empire, raised our national debt 585 
millions sterling. The debt was £231,000,000 
in 1792, and £816,000,000 in 1815. Therev- 
enue ros¢ from the same period from £19,000,- 
000 to £72,000,000. The revenue, indepen- 
dent of the interest and charges of the debt, 
was before the war only £10,000,000. But of 
course, even if peace had been maintained, it 
could not have remained at this low figure. As 
our population increased, as our commerce spread, 
as our interests and our power extended, our ne- 
cessary expenses must have increased likewise. 
These, independent of the charges of the debt, 
had risen, when peace again returned, to upward 
of £20,000,000. We may therefore assume 
that, even without war, during the 23 years from 
1793 to 1815 both inclusive, our expenses would 
have averaged (say) £15,000,000, per annum, 
or amounted in all to £345,000,000. But they 
did actually amount (still exclusive of interest 
of debt) to £920,000,000. Therefore the sum 
will stand thus :— 

Actual expenditure during 23 


£ 
years of war 928,000,000 
Probable expenditure if at 


245,000,000 375,000,000 


peace, 
Addition to debt during 
this period, 


585,000,000 


Actual cost of the war, 1,160,000,000 


or above fifty millions per annum. 


Or to form our estimate by another set of 
figures, we find that the total expenditure of 
this country during the 23 years of war was 
SA AE THON. That sum was thus divi- 

ed :— 


Interest and charges of debt, 1793-1815, 


619,830,000 
Army, . « 


! - 384,787,000 
Navy, ‘ + 32,237,000 
Ordnance, . s ° ° ° 71,082,000 
Subsidies to foreign Powers, . . 51,128,000 


Civil list and miscellaneous services, 84,113,000 


1,539,177,000 
It would thus appear, that besides the incal- 
culable destruction of human life, and the in- 
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terruption to the pursuits of peace, arising from 
the tremendous conflict, by which Europe was 
convulsed during the twenty-three years in ques- 
tion, the English nation, one only of the parties 
engaged, incurred an expense of about 5,750 
millions of dollars, of our money ; which at the 
low rate of three per cent, would require $172,- 
500,000 to be annually drawn from the produc- 


tive industry of the people, in discharge of the 
interest. 


THE LATE JUDGE TALFOURD. 


The following notice of this upright and dis- 
tinguished judge who died suddenly on the 13th 
of 3d month last, is given in our English papers. 

Justice TALFOURD died in the performance of 
his duties. He had been reviewing the Calendar, 
and was directing attention to the causes of crime 
in the manufacturing districts. His remarks are 
given at length in the Daily Times, of March 
30. He closed as follows: “TI am afraid we all 
of us keep too much aloof from those beneath us, 
and whom we thus encourage to lock upon us 
with suspicion and dislike. Even to our servants 
we think, perhaps, we fulfil our duty when we 
perform our contract with them—when we pay 
them their wages, and treat them with the ci- 
vility consistent with our habits and feelings— 
when we curb our temper and use no violent ex- 
pressions towards them. But how painful is the 
thought that there are men and women growing 
up around us, ministering to our comforts and 
necessities, continually inmates of our dwellings, 
with whose affections and nature we are as much 
unacquainted as if they were the inhabitants of 
some other sphere. ‘This feeling, arising from 
that kind of reserve peculiar to the English char- 
acter does, I think, greatly tend to prevent that 
mingling of class with class, that reciprocation of 
kind words and gentle affections, gracious admo- 
nitions and kind inquiries, which often, more than 
any book education, tend to the culture of the 
affections of the heart, refinement, and elevation 
of the character of those to whom they are ad- 
dressed. And if I were to be asked what is the 
great want of English society—to mingle class 
with class—I would say, in one word, the want 
is the want of sympathy.” 

It was while giving utterance to these noble 
sentiments that his auditory became greatly 
alarmed by the changed aspect of the venerable 
speaker. His head fell on one side—he was re- 
moved, and died soon after. 


PRAYER FOR SUCCESS IN ARMS. 

A singular scene occurred in the Superior 
Court, in Montreal, on the day set apart by the 
British Government for Fasting and Prayer for 
the success of its arms in the war with Russia. 
On a motion being made to adjourn the Court 
for the day, Mr. Justice Mondelot, one of the 
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bench, violently opposed it, declaring that he 
would never consent to adjourn to pray for a 
pack of murderers. They were (he said) a pack 
of murderers, deliberately going out to cut each 
other’s throats! After much talk, confusion, 
and excitement, the Justice was overruled by his 


colleagues, and the Court adjourned.—N. A. and 
Gazette. ° 


THE STRANGER PREACHER. 
FROM AN OLD MANUSCRIPT. 


Wherever I went, the rumor spread through the place 
before me—* The man in the leather suit is come.”’ 
—G. Fox’s Journal. 


And a grave man there came to the market-place, 
With a strong and a bold, yet a cheerful: face; 
People, one after one, drew near to the spot-— 
They linger’d and linger’d, unknowing for what. 


In the looks of the stranger who was stationed there, 
Close to the market cross, exposed to the air, 

Was something they were not aceustomed to see, 

So they questioned each other of what it could be. 


Some said ’twas his dress} which of leather was made; 
Others spoke of his features’ peculiar shade ; 
Whate’er it might be, the folks grew quite a crowd, 
And questions were getting impatient and loud. 


With one word of his mouth they were silent as death; 

As he stretched forth his hand there was a pause in ~ 
each breath; 

And a feeling like thought, through each bosom there 
ran 


That the being they heard was a remarkable man. 


In his words were such fervor, and fulness, and grace, 

And the truth of his heart lent such force to his face, 

Had he urged them to pluck the town down, they had 
tried 


Although in their effort they vainly had died. 


Had he spoken of wrongs which the nation endured, 
Of evils, the people themselves should have cured; 
Had he told them of tyrants and tyrannous laws, 
They had risen to shed their heart’s blood in his cause. 


But his words were of peace, and of truth and of love, 

And of One once on earth, who came down from above, 

Who, that peace might abound, and good will unto 
man 


Had endured all the pangs that humanity can. 


Much spoke he of temples that were but of stone, 
And priests cloth’d in purple, that Christ did not own, 
Of merciless pastors, who Christ had foretold 
Should seem to protect, whilst they ravag’d the fold. 


Such a picture of Christ and his peuple he drew, 

Of the chosen and simple—the faithful and few, 

That, absorbed in the vision, they saw what he said, 

That it seem’d that his words gave new life to the 
dead. 


They were chain’d by his spirit ;—they could not de- 


rt 
Conviction like lightning was flash’d on the heart. 
Though powerful his language his aspect was mild, 
That their thoughts were at once of a king anda child. 


Ere he ceased, all the strongholds of pride were? o’er- 
thrown, 

And natures were soften’d, though harder than stone; 

When he ceased, in dim eyes were affectionate tears, 

And in hearts, a remembrance engraven for years. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign InTeLLiGeNce.—The steamship Canada, 
from Liverpool on the 29th ult., arrived at Boston 
on the 12th inst. Noevent of importance had oc- 
curred at the seat of war. Twenty thousand French 
and eight thousand English troops had been landed 
at Gallipoli. A sharp conflict took place before 
Kalafat, on the 26th ult. After three hours hard 
fighting. the Russians were forced to retreat, with 
a loss of 500 men. Omar Pasha was concentrating 
his forces at Shumla, and the Russians were forti- 
fying themselves in the Dobrudscha, where they had 
a force of 30,000 men. Lesser Wallachia had been 
evacuated by theRussians. They had also evacuated 
Krajova, carrying their guns and storesto Wilna. 

A Russian war steamer, carrying English colors, 
had performed the bold exploit of running from 
the Archipelago, through the Dardanelles, the Sea 
of Marmora and the Bosphorus, into the Black sea, 
passing all the batteries and fortifications in safety. 

Sir Charles Napier was at Stockholm, on the 26th 
ult., and his fleet was off Gostergam, in Gothland. 

Spain.—There appears no prospect of an early 
settlement of the Black Warrior affair. The Amer- 
ican Minister at Madrid,has demanded, in terms so 
strongly worded as to be @fensive to the Spanish 
government, an indemnity of $300,000, and the dis. 
missal of General Pezuela and sume other high of- 
ficialsin Cuba. The Spanish government, in strong 
terms, refuses to comply with these demands. 

InpiA anp Cuina.—A revolution is reported to 
have taken place at Ava, the Prince having poi- 
soned his brother and seized the throne. At latest 
dates from China the — of the revolutionists 
was about 70 miles from Pekin. Accounts from 
Nankin state that the Tartar General Keang Yung 
was about to vacate his position between Nankin 
and Chin Keang, and that a final and desperate ef- 
fort would be made to retake Shanghai. Canton 
its neighborhood remain quiet. 


Catirornia.—By the arrival of the steamship 
Star of the West at New York, and of the Daniel 
Webster at New Orleans, news from San Francisco 
has been received to the 15th and 16th ult., respect- 
ively. The Star of the West brought nearly 
$2,000,000 in gold. The produce of the mines con- 
tinued to be very large, causing a great rush of 
population thither, and large towns had been laid 
out for their accommodation. 


Domestic.—A stringent anti-liquorlaw has been 

ssed by the Legis'ature of Ohio. The bill for- 

ids the sale of all intoxicating liquors, to be drunk 
on or in the neighborhood of the piemises where 
sold, punishing the violation of this law with a fine 
of from $56 to $100, and imprisoment of from 20 to 
50 days ; punishes intoxication with fine and im- 
prisunment ; and gives to any wife, child, or guar- 
dian, employer, or other person who shall be in- 
jared in peison,property or means of support, in 
consequence of the intoxication of any person, a 
claim of action against the seller ef the intoxica- 
ting drinks, as well as exemplary damages. Alien 
for the payment of fines is given upon all the es- 
tate, real and personal, of the violator of the law, 
and no exemption is allowed. 

Pennsvtvania Lecistature.—In the House of 
Representatives, the report of the Committee of 
Conference on the apepesaion bill was adopted 
on the 8th, and the bill relative to the sale of spi- 
rituous liquors passed finally. Both Houses ade 
journed to meet sine die on the 9th. 


FRIENDS’ 


REVIEW. 


Concress.—in Senate, on the 8th inst., Senator 
Douglass presented a remonstrance against the Ne- 
braska bill signed by five hundred clergymen of 
the North Western States. The Chair laid before 
the Senate a statement from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in reply to a Senate resolation, asking 
for the amount of stocks or other covernment secu- 
rities redeemed since 3d mo. 3d, 1853. The amount 
of stock redeemed during that time is $18,813,714, 
75; and the premium paid thereon $2,657,902.93. 
A large number of petitions against the Nebraska 
Bill, were presented on the 9th. Various matters 
of minor interest were disposed of, after which, the 
Indian Appropriation Bill was debated till the ad- 
journment. No business of importance was trans- 
acted on the 10th. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 8th, Rich- 
ardson, chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, 
moved that the House go into Committee of the 
Whole, for the purpose of laying aside all other 
business and taking up the Nebraska Bill, which 
was agreed to by a vute of 109 yeas to 88 nays. 
The bill was then taken uP, and a substitute, being 
the Senate bill without the Clayton amendment, 
was offered by Richardson. The debate on this 
bill was continued throughout the session of the 
10th, which lasted until 10 o’clock P. M. on the 
11th. Richardson offered a resolution to terminate 
the debate on the bill at 12 o’clock on the following 
day. A motion to lay this motion on the table was 
lost. A.scene of great excitement ensued. The 
yeas and nayswere called for on a great variety of 

uestions, the opponents of the bill making use of 
the power given them by the rules of the House, to 
delay a vote on the motion. The House continued 
in session, without adjournment throughout the day 
and nightof the 11th and until about 12 P. M. of the 
12th, a period of thirty-six hours, without effectin 
anything. The session of the 15th was ossaneil 
in persoval explanations, motions for a call of the 
House, for adjournment, &c. On the 15th, Richard- 
son offered a resolution to terminate the debate on 
the Nebraska bill at noon on the 20th inst., and to 
postpone the consideration of the special order, 
the Pacilic Railroad bill, till the 24th; which was 
agreed to, yeas 114, nays 59. 


Foreign—four days later.—The mail steamship 
Atlantic arrived at New York on the 15th inst., 
bringing four days later European news. 

Odessa was bombarded by the allied fleets, fon 
the 24th ult., and half the town destroyed. A bat- 
tery of four guns was destroyed, and eight Rrussian 
merchant shipsand an Austrian ship in the harbor 
were burned. An attempt to land, 800 men failed. 
The allies succeeded in dismounting the guns on 
several of the Russian batteries, but were them- 
selves much damaged. The Russian fleet from Se- 
bastopol went to the aid of the town, but on a por- 
tion of the British ships offering battle, returned to 
their former station. 

. The Turkish troops stationed at Kalafat have oc- 
cupied all the posts abandoned by the Russians in 
their march southward. Wallachia has been en- 
lirely evacuated by the Russians. The important 
position of Silistra was closely inverted the 
Russians, but was vigorously defended by the Turks 
whg hoped to be able to hold out until aid should ar- 
rive. The Austro-Prussian treaty had been rati- 
fied by both the contracting Powers. 

James Montgomery, the poet, died at his resi- 
dence in Sheffield on the 30th ult.. at the age of 83. 





